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In a paper entitled "Cosmic Evolution," read before the Aris- 
totelian Society, March seventh, Professor J. E. Boodin advanced 
the hypothesis of cosmic interaction to account for the evolutionary 
series on our earth. Modern science and modern philosophy agree 
in treating the evolution of our earth as an independent drama. 
The later levels of evolution are supposed by some magic to emerge 
from the earlier — life from matter, thought from reflex action. 
Some have attempted to introduce a plus principle such as an elan 
vital or entelechy. But such a principle would have to be present 
from the beginning, thus antedating life. It would have to account 
for the reversed or alternating directions of evolutionary series, and 
sometimes it would have to lie dormant for long periods of time. 
It is at best an abstraction of the fact that certain processes have 
direction. It does not explain the fact. For this we need a cosmic 
dynamics, and this is found in interaction. Interaction is not 
merely a speculative principle. The discovery of interaction has 
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revolutionized our conception of the organism. "We have long 
known about neural messengers, but lately we have discovered that 
the process of growth, proportion and assimilation are controlled 
by chemical messengers in the form of secretions carried in the 
blood. Thus secretions from the thyroid and parathyroid glands 
control the process of growth and proportion of the organism. In 
the cosmic continuum we are familiar with certain interactions that 
control the movements of the heavenly bodies in space. Radiant 
heat and light, without which our earth would be dead and void, are 
communicated from the sun and distant stars. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the movement of our earth in time as well as in 
space is controlled through its interactions with the larger cosmos? 
Only so can we account for the appearance of life as a new type of 
energy pattern. It is equally impossible to explain the evolution 
of our sense organs without taking account of the principle of 
interaction. No reasonable man could hold that our complicated 
organs of sight and hearing are developed by chance in the organ- 
ism without reference to the cosmic environment. It is safe to say 
that if there were no light patterns there would be no eyes ; if there 
were no sound patterns there would be no ears. Through a long 
trial-and-error process and under the control of cosmic patterns the 
organism develops the appropriate instruments to respond in spe- 
cific and differential ways to the cosmos. And what shall we say of 
the various levels of control within the organism ? Can we account 
for the unique type of pattern of creative thought and its control 
of the lower levels by a chance combination of reflex arcs? Here too 
we must invoke the principle of cosmic interaction. The develop- 
ment of the organism to think is due as truly to thought patterns 
communicated through the cosmic continuum as the development of 
seeing is due to the light patterns acting upon organic matter. And 
thought patterns like light patterns must be communicated from 
other worlds that are of a level to emit such patterns. "We know no 
other way. In neither case is it the act of thinking or seeing which 
is communicated. This is due to the interaction of the respective 
patterns with matter and its properties. 



